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CURRENT METHODS OF TEACHING HANDWRITING. I 



FRANK N. FREEMAN 
The University of Chicago 



The purpose of this article is to compare critically the typical 
methods of teaching handwriting which are in extensive use in the 
United States. The information upon which the article is based 
was gathered by a questionnaire which was sent to all of the cities 
of the United States of 50,000 inhabitants or more according to the 
census of 1900. Seventy-six letters were sent out to which forty- 
four replies were received. These replies give a sufficiently typical 
view of the class of school systems which were investigated. This 
investigation does not, of course, include the rural systems of 
schools. It cannot, therefore, pretend to be a complete view of the 
methods of writing in use. The aim, however, was not so much to 
attain completeness as to determine what the various tendencies of 
the more enlightened practice are. Probably no important type 
of instruction is missed by this method. The relative prominence 
of the different methods is also probably represented with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

One of the questions which was included in the questionnaire 
was in regard to the system of writing and the style of copy-book, 
if any, which was used. On the basis of replies to this question 
letters were sent to the publishers of the copy-books which were 
referred to and samples were obtained. A bibliography of the 
systems of teaching and of the copy-books which were used in the 
cities from which replies were received is given at the end of the 
article. These may be referred to in the course of the article by 
the name of the system. 

We may first discuss the replies which were received to the 
questionnaire regarding some of the more outstanding features 
of the methods of teaching. The following is a copy of the ques- 
tionnaire : 
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Questionnaire 

What method is used ? i. Vertical ; Slant . 

2. Arm movement: Yes ; No — — — ■; Intermediate form- 



3. Is any particular 



system used ? If so, what ? — — — 

Are copy-books used ? If so, what kind ? 

How much time is spent in writing per week? Grade I, 

Grade II, ; Grade III,— — — ; Grade IV,— — — ; Grade V,- 

Grade VI, ; Grade VII, ; Grade VIII, — — — . 

In what grade is writing begun ? In general ? 

With pen ? . 

Is there a writing supervisor? If so, name 



Remarks: 



DISCUSSION OF THE REPLIES 

The 44 replies which were received have been tabulated and the 
results are as follows: 

Slant of writing. — In the school systems which were studied the 
vertical system of penmanship is very much in decline. Only 3 
cities out of 44 use this system. In 41 some form of slant is used. 
The variations in slant which are found will be discussed in a later 
paragraph. The use of vertical writing, however, is clearly an 
exception in present-day education. 

Type of movement. — The prevalence of arm movement is almost 
as decided as the prevalence of slant in writing. The replies from 
38 of the systems which were studied definitely stated that the arm 
movement was used in the schools, and it is probable that in still 
others this form of writing is used. A few, to the number of 9, 
replied that some intermediate or combined form of movement was 
used. This may mean that finger movement is allowed in the earlier 
grades or that the attempt is not made entirely to exclude finger 
movement in the writing of the upper grades; but even in this case 
some arm movement is emphasized. There is, in fact, scarcely a 
system which does not to some extent emphasize arm movement. 
The main difference is in the degree or emphasis which is given to 
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this feature of writing. This forms a sharp contrast to a state of 
the pedagogy of writing twenty or more years ago. The introduc- 
tion of the arm movement may be traced to the influence of the 
business colleges which began this form of writing some time 
previously. There is no doubt that this is in general a great 
advance over the older method. The question in regard to the 
time and manner of its introduction will be touched upon below. 

Copy-books. — Another trend in modern teaching of writing is 
evident in the replies to the question regarding the use of copy- 
books. In 18 out of 44 cities no form of copy-book is used. The 
majority of city systems still use the copy-book but these do not 
include the largest systems. For example New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis have abandoned this method of teach- 
ing. It is probable that the rural systems use copy-books very 
much more prevalently than the city systems. In order to teach 
writing without a copy-book more skilful supervision and training 
of teachers is necessary, and the easy method is to put copy-books 
in the hands of the children and allow them to write without very 
much direction. The trend in the better systems, however, is 
decidedly away from this practice. 

This trend in the teaching of penmanship is analogous to the 
change which took place in the teaching of drawing in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, and the basis for the change is 
very much the same in the one case as in the other. The arguments 
for and against copy-books may briefly be stated. The copy-book 
is regarded as of advantage in teaching writing, first, because it 
presents to the child what is regarded as a perfect model for him 
to imitate. The belief is that the more perfect the model which 
is set before the child the closer will be his approximation to it. 
There are several fallacies, however, in this position. In the 
first place the engraved model is the lifeless result of writing and 
not the process of writing itself. The child can very much better 
imitate the process of performing an act than the result of the act 
after it has been completed. Therefore, the sight of a teacher 
writing presents to the child in a very much clearer form the pro- 
cess of writing which he has to develop. The whole emphasis of 
present-day teaching is upon the development of the movement by 
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which the child produces letters and not upon the result as divorced 
from the movement. Again the copy which is presented in the 
copy-book is not ordinarily a possible form of writing. It is not 
produced by writing in the ordinary way, and it does not, therefore, 
suggest the kind of writing which we wish to develop, but suggests 
rather the slow drawing process by which it itself was actually 
produced. An ideal which is impossible of attainment by the 
method which is to be used is a false ideal and has no advantage 
above a more imperfect product which was produced by the ordi- 
nary writing method. It may be said in reply to this argument that 
the teacher is ordinarily not capable of setting up a good enough 
model for the child. If this is the case, however, the teacher is not 
fit to teach the child properly even with the aid of a copy-book. 
In every form of teaching which involves skill or dexterity, imita- 
tion is one of the best means of training, and it is clearly recognized 
that a person who cannot perform the act himself is not qualified 
to teach another to do it. To set up as a model the finished result 
is nowhere else regarded as a satisfactory method of teaching the 
process. It should no more be regarded as satisfactory in the 
teaching of handwriting. The remedy for poor writing on the part 
of the teacher then is not the substitution of the finished product 
in a copy-book, but is rather an acquisition of skill on the part of 
the teacher. This is no unreasonable demand of any person who 
possesses the average degree of manual skill. 

A further argument in favor of copy-books is that they present 
a systematic order of development of the forms of writing and of 
drills. This is the argument which applies to the use of textbooks 
in general and is valid so far as it goes. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that a better method is for the teacher to be so familiar 
with the principles underlying the development of writing that no 
such system is necessary. Furthermore, this need could be met 
by a manual which should give the different stages of development 
and which could be in the possession of the teacher. It does not 
require a copy-book with spaces left upon which the pupil may 
write. A somewhat more elaborate substitute may be found in 
copy-slips by which the pupil may guide his practice. 

A final argument which is introduced in the use of copy-books 
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is that they furnish a means by which the child may keep a per- 
manent record of his attainment at various stages and by which he 
may be encouraged to produce and keep a neat and clean page. 
According to this view the copy-book is not used for the main 
practice of the child but is used after he has gone through his 
practice period merely to record a sample of his writing at that 
particular time. In this use of the copy-book one of the funda- 
mental objections to this method of teaching is recognized, namely, 
the fact that writing can best be taught, not by the labored pro- 
duction of a small amount of writing in the attempt to produce as 
accurate forms as possible from the start, but rather in abundant 
writing produced freely and with a gradual approximation to the 
standard. Under this second method a single page is not at all 
adequate for the amount of writing which should be done in a 
period. The practice must in this procedure be done upon other 
paper, and the copy-book is used merely to record a sample of 
writing. The difficulty with this use of the copy-book is that there 
is a tendency to write in a more labored style in the book than upon 
the practice paper, and the same object may be attained by keep- 
ing samples of the child's practice writing at different times. 

Time devoted to writing. — The replies which were received to 
the question regarding the amount of time which is given to 
penmanship in the grades are presented in Table I. This table 
shows the number of school systems out of 44 which were investi- 
gated which devote various amounts of time to writing in the eight 
grades. Thus 14 systems devote on the average from 70 to 79 
minutes a week in the first grade. The median has been calcu- 
lated and is shown at the bottom of the table. It will be seen that 
the amount of time which is spent in the first five grades is fairly 
constant and that it diminishes in the three upper grades. Some 
systems devote no time at all in the first and even second grade and 
some devote no time in the. seventh and eighth grades. The 
greatest emphasis then is placed in the early and middle grades. 
The amount of time which is devoted is, in general, about fifteen 
minutes a day, and this also is the amount which is most frequently 
devoted. A large number of systems spend as much time as twenty 
minutes a day and over, and no systems spend less than ten to 
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twelve minutes throughout the grades. There is no indication how 
this time is distributed, since the replies were given in terms of 
number of minutes a week. If we may draw any conclusion from 
these facts it is that the general experience has been that at least 
about fifteen minutes a day is required in order to teach writing 
successfully. 

Time of beginning. — Another feature of the practice in teaching 
writing upon which the replies give us data is the time at which 
writing is begun and the time at which the use of the pen is begun. 
The tabulation of this data is shown in Table II. It will be seen 
that it is practically the universal practice to begin writing in the 
first grade, but that writing with the pen is commonly deferred to 
the second, or still more frequently to the third grade. This prac- 
tice will be referred to again in the discussion of the various methods 
and systems of writing. 

A final point upon which the replies furnish data is the preva- 
lence of the employment of a supervisor of penmanship. In 18 
of the 42 cities from which replies on this point were received a 
supervisor is employed, while in 24 cities there is no supervisor. 

TABLE I 
Frequency of Different Amounts of Time per Week in the Different 

Grades 



Minutes 



I 



II 



III 



IV 



V 



VI 



VII 



VIII 



o- 9. 
10- 19. 

20- 29. 

30- 39- 

40- 49. 

S°- 59- 

60- 69. 

70- 79. 

80- 89. 

90- 99. 
100-109 . 
110-119. 
120-129. 

130-139- 
140-149 . 
150-159. 



4 
14 



3 
11 



Median 77 



1 

3 

18 

2 

2 

10 



78 



22 
S 



1 

4 

18 

4 
11 

3 



3 

7 

13 

4 
5 



1 
1 
1 
11 
12 
4 
3 
7 



7.7 



78 



77 



75 



2' 
1 
1 
1 

3 

2 

10 

6 

5 
2 
6 



69 



66 



* Three reports left the columns for Grades VII and VIII blank. If this means that no time was 
spent these frequencies should be 5 and 9, respectively. 
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TABLE II 

Frequency with Which Writing in General and 

Writing with a Pen Is Begun in the 

Different Grades 



Grade* 


In General 


With Pen 


I 


40 

2 
O 

O 


5 

14 


II 


Ill 




IV 


I 







* Where the practice is variable the lower grade is taken. 

ANALYSIS OF WRITING SYSTEMS 

On the basis of an analysis of the writing systems which were 
examined in connection with this investigation we may outline the 
chief methods which are in use at the present time. These methods 
will then be compared and critically discussed in order to determine, 
so far as possible, on the basis of psychological analysis, experi- 
mental investigation, or practical results, what the more progressive 
forms of teaching are and in what directions present methods may 
to advantage be still further modified. 

Choice of materials. — The choice of proper materials for writing, 
such as paper, pens, and ink, while seemingly a trivial matter, is 
yet of considerable importance if the best results are to be obtained. 
The various authors of penmanship methods are pretty well agreed 
upon these points and it is only necessary briefly to summarize the 
consensus of opinion. The pen should, first of all, be smooth, and 
so constructed that the ink will flow freely and produce a line with- 
out noticeable pressure or scratching. It should not be too fine, 
especially for the lower grades, and should hold the ink well so that 
it does not easily drop off and form blots. Where pencils are used 
they should be large and should contain soft lead, especially for 
beginners. 

The penholder should be about three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter at the bottom and may be of wood, cork, or rubber. A 
small penholder, or one which has a smooth surface is very much 
more difficult to hold firmly without gripping. Especially con- 
structed penholders for the purpose of insuring correct pen- 
holding are of doubtful value. Correct pen-holding cannot be 
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secured so well by such mechanical means as by some simple form of 
drill which insures that the pupil's hand is in a natural position. 
Differences in the size and proportions of the fingers and thumb 
make minor differences in the matter of holding the pen essential, 
and therefore render such mechanical contrivances artificial. 

The paper for use with the pencil may be somewhat rough 
and should be in large sheets which may gradually be reduced in 
size as the child progresses. For writing with the pen, however, 
the paper should always be of good quality. The surface should be 
smooth and at the same time firm, so that the pen does not catch in 
it and produce a line which is not clean. Economy in practice paper 
is false economy, since it impairs the development of the habit. For 
the sake of the pupil's eyes the paper should not have too much gloss. 

The question of lines to guide the writing is one in which there 
is some lack of agreement. The older practice which is represented 
by the Spencerian system was to divide the paper into spaces which 
should mark off the heights of the various letters. This practice 
has been generally given up, though it is still retained by a few of 
the copy-books which are widely used. It is on the decline, how- 
ever, and undoubtedly is not in accord with the psychological 
principles underlying the writing habit. Experiment has deter- 
mined that the use of restricting lines tends to increase the amount 
of finger movement and to reduce the freedom of the movement in 
general. It is better to allow considerable unevenness at first 
and to work for gradual improvement in the height and alignment 
of the letters by the development of the control of the movement. 
The same question arises in regard to the use of a single line to 
mark the bottom of the single-space letters. The common practice 
among more advanced teachers of primary writing is to begin with 
unruled paper, then to use paper with lines an inch or so apart, 
then a half-inch, and so on, to about three-eighths of an inch. It 
is a question, however, whether the same reason holds here for 
not using lines as it does in the case just mentioned. A base line 
probably does not act as a restriction to the child, but as a guide 
to his poorly controlled movements. It is probably well then to 
use a base line from the beginning, but to have the lines far enough 
apart so that the writing may be large and free. 
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Posture. — The practice in regard to the posture of the body 
and to the position of the hand in holding the pen is fairly uniform. 
The posture which is in widest use is the so-called front position. 
This posture was resorted to in order to overcome the evils of the 
side position which formerly was assumed in slant writing. 1 The 
adoption of vertical writing was primarily a reform in posture and 
only secondarily a reform in the manner of writing. It was soon 
discovered, however, that the front position did not necessitate the 
vertical form of writing, and that the considerations of ease of move- 
ment and rapidity of writing required that the paper be tilted toward 
the left, and that the writing have a slant about equal to the angle 
through which the paper was tilted. This principle is very generally 
recognized and the variations in slant or in the positions of the 
paper are not great. 

Pen-holding. — The manner of holding the pen which is recom- 
mended in the various systems of teaching is also in general the 
same. It has been worked out empirically and is based upon the 
old Spencerian method. Some modifications have been made by 
allowing for more individuality and flexibility. In order that the 
hand may be free to move along the line and to move freely in the 
production of the letters, it is prescribed that the hand should rest 
only upon the third and fourth fingers. Some require the rest 
to be entirely upon the finger nails, and others allow the fingers to be 
folded under and the hand to slide upon the skin of the third and 
fourth fingers. The old requirement that the hand be turned so 
that the wrist is level is retained, with allowance for some varia- 
tion. The purpose of this prescription is to prevent the hand from 
turning on the side and thus being in a position in which it is not 
easily moved over the paper. The directions for grasping the pen 
prescribe that it be held in the natural position between the thumb 
and first and second finger, in such a way that the thumb and 
fingers are slightly bent, but not rigid. Emphasis is laid upon the 
requirement that the pen be grasped lightly. The old requirement 
that the top of the pen point toward the ear is relaxed somewhat, 

1 For a discussion of the relation of posture to the slant of writing see "Some 
Issues in the Teaching of Handwriting," Elementary School Teacher, XII, 1-7 and 
53" 59> by the author. 
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and the usual direction is that it point somewhere between the 
elbow and the shoulder. The purpose of this prescription is to 
prevent the hand from turning too far to the side. A final direc- 
tion is that the pen cross the first finger not back of the third 
joint, that is, that it be not allowed to fall into the hollow between 
the thumb and finger. The reason for this prescription probably 
is that when the pen is allowed to drop behind the third joint it 
makes a sharp angle with the paper in which position it does not 
slide over the paper so easily as when it is more nearly vertical. 
Detailed directions for posture and pen-holding may be found in 
any complete manual of writing. An elaborate discussion of pen- 
holding may be found in Vol. I, No. i, of The Modem Writing 
Master, published by W. A. Whitehouse, Boston. A thorough 
discussion of posture can be found in The Palmer method. 

Bibliography of Systems of Teaching and Copy-Books Used in the 
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6. Gilman Copy-Book; Thompson-Brown Co., Boston. 

7. Houston's Writing Slips; Harry Houston, New Haven, Conn. 

8. Medial Writing Books; Shaylor & Shattuck, Ginn & Co., New York. 

9. New Era Series — Semi-Slant Writing; Eaton & Co., Chicago. 

10. Palmer Method; A. N. Palmer Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

11. Philadelphia Public Schools — Instructions for Teaching Penmanship; 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Walther Print., Philadelphia. 

12. Piatt R. Spencer's Sons, Practical Writing; American Book Co., New York. 

13. Standard Free-Hand Writing; Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia. 

14. Steadman's Graded Lessons in Writing; American Book Co., New York. 

1 5. Whitehouse System of Practical Writing; Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 
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